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THAILAND - KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


ALL MONEY VAL IN . MILLION: PERIOD AVERA THERWISE INDICATED 
US$1.00 = Baht 25.29(1988) ALENDAR YE 
Exchange Rate: US$1.00 = Baht 25.70(1989) 1988 1989 1990P 
US$1.00 = Baht 25.59(1990) 
INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 
GNP at Current Prices 58,608 68,194 79,330 
Real GNP Growth Rate 13.3 12.4 10.3 
Per Capita GNP at Current Prices (US$) 1,075 1,230 1,408 
Percentage Breakdown of GDP 
at Current Prices by Major Sectors: 
Agriculture 16.6 15.0 12.4 
Manufacturing 24.8 25.5 26.1 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 15.9 5.4 
Services 13.0 3.3 
GNP at Constant (1972) Prices 20,014 12,119 
Gross Fixed Capital Formation at Current Prices 16,107 21,417 
Labor Force (in thousands) 29,490 30,340 
Unemployment Rate(%)* 4.3 3.6 
MONEY AND PRICES 
Money Supply (M1) 5,872 6,798 
Commercial Bank Prime Rate (MOR)** End of period (%) 12.00 13.50 
Indices: 
Wholesale Prices (1976=100) 193.0 201.9 
Consumer Prices (1986=100) 106.4 112.1 
TRADE AND BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
Total Exports, FOB 15,958 20,090 
Exports to U.S. 3,198 4,350 
Total Imports, CIF 20,289 25,785 
Imports from U.S. 2,750 2,906 
Balance of Trade - 4,331 -5,695 
Earnings from Tourism 3,118 3,750 
Remittances from Overseas Workers 927 943 
Current A/C Balance - 1,654 - 2,545 
Net Capital Movements 2,894 5,922 
Overall Balance of Payments 1,601 4,339 
Net International Reserves 6,430 10,215 
External Public Debt 12,599 11,832 
Annual External Debt Service (Total) 2,759 2,800 
Debt Service Ratio (%) 12.9 10.6 


Leading Import Items from U.S.: (1990, dollars, millions): Electronic components (515), Aircraft and aircraft 
parts (473), Office machine parts (121), Cotton (119), Turbojets & turbines (70), Sound recording media (63), 
bacco (63), (U.S. Department of Commerce) 

Footnotes: p - preliminary, * - includes available but not looking for work, ** -minimum overdraft rate. Data 
as of April 25, 1991. 


ources: National Economic and Social Development Board; Bank of Thailand; Ministry of Commerce; Ministry 
of Finance; Embassy estimates. 





SUMMARY 


Thailand’s economic development policies are based on a competitive, export-oriented, free 
market philosophy. Building on a base of strong agricultural production, the Royal Thai 
Government (RTG) has pursued a policy of encouraging diversification toward export- 
oriented light industries and increased reliance on tourism earnings. As a result, the Thai 
economy is booming. Even with sharply higher global oil prices during the second half of 
1990, the Thai economy remained one of the fastest growing in the world. 


Thai economic strength during 1990 was broadly based outside the agricultural sector. 
Exports grew rapidly, investment in new productive capacity continued at high levels, and 
domestic demand was strong. While agricultural sector production declined, manufacturing 
and construction maintained double digit growth. 


The Kingdom’s booming economy resulted in national government revenues significantly 
above forecasted levels and, combined with a shortfall in investment spending, led to a third 
consecutive budget surplus. The government is using surplus government revenues to reduce 
its debt obligations. It is also attempting to accelerate its and the private sector’s capital 
expenditures on infrastructure to catch up with the rapid expansion of the economy. 


Strong economic growth led to high imports of both capital goods and raw materials, which, 
combined with higher oil prices, sharply increased overall imports. Thailand’s merchandise 
trade deficit jumped to $10 billion for 1990, while the current account deficit reached 7.5 
percent of GDP. The overall balance of payments remained in surplus due to tourism 
earnings and substantial inflows of foreign investment. 


A modest braking of the Thai economy’s rapid growth, projected for 1991, may provide 
breathing room for development of infrastructure. Even with a modest reduction in the pace 


of growth, the consumer price index, which increased by 6 percent in 1990, will likely grow 
faster in 1991. 


Relations between the United States and Thailand remain good, although Thailand’s industrial 
diversification and growing role in the world economic structure have inevitably led to 
certain trade frictions. Bilateral trade reached almost $9 billion in 1990 and continues to 
grow rapidly. The United States is Thailand’s largest market and its second largest supplier 
after Japan. The U.S. Government encourages and assists U.S. businesses interested in a 
broader U.S./Thai economic and commercial relationship. 


MACROECONOMIC SITUATION 


Economic Growth: Real economic growth averaged over 11 percent from 1987 to 1990. 
Thailand will likely continue its strong economic performance during 1991. Even with a 
modest slowdown in the pace of construction and manufacturing and in the economies of its 


traditional export markets, growth in the real gross national product (GNP) will exceed 
8 percent for the year. 
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Thai economic strength during 1990 was based outside the agricultural sector. Exports grew 
rapidly, investment in new productive capacity continued at high levels, and domestic 
demand was strong. The agricultural sector, however, declined almost 2 percent in real 
terms, while manufacturing and construction maintained double digit growth. 


GNP reached almost $80 billion for 1990 and may exceed $90 billion for 1991. Per capita 
GNP in current dollars exceeded $1,400. However, this figure masks significant regional 
disparities. Per capita GNP in the Bangkok area is substantially above the national average. 


The merchandise trade deficit reached almost $10 billion for 1990, although a big surplus in 
the services and transfers account held the current account deficit to $6.1 billion, or about 
7.5 percent of GDP. Continued large capital inflows, which reached $7.8 billion in 1990, 
provided an overall payments surplus, boosting reserves to the value of about five months of 
imports. The debt service ratio continued its six-year decline with external public sector debt 


falling for the third straight year. Private sector debt, however, continued to grow rapidly 
during the year. 


Agricultural Sector: Agricultural production declined by 1.8 percent in 1990, compared 
with an increase of 6.6 percent in 1989. Production for many important crops fell due to 
poor weather conditions. While some 80 percent of Thailand’s population continues to live 
in rural areas, the relative importance of the agricultural sector as a contributor to GDP has 
declined. The National Economic and Social Development Board indicates that agriculture 
accounted for 12.4 percent of 1990 GDP, down from 23.2 percent a decade earlier. 


Manufacturing Sector: Thailand’s increasingly diversified manufacturing sector, which since 
1979 has been the sector making the largest contribution to the nation’s economy, accounted 
for some 26.1 percent of GDP in 1990. Real output growth in the sector, which was 14.9 
percent in 1989, slowed slightly in 1990 to just under 14 percent, due in part to high interest 
rates, wage pressure and increases in fuel costs. The export-oriented component of the 
sector also continued to be dynamic, attributable to, among other factors, the recent growth 
in export-oriented direct investment, the price competitiveness of Thai products -- both 
because of labor productivity and the currency realignments in recent years -- and to 
government policies which encourage exports. 


Industries in which production has increased rapidly include computers and components, 
garments and footwear, furniture and wood products, canned food, gems and jewelry, toys, 
ceramic and plastic products, and electronics. Production for the domestic market was also 
important in boosting 1990 output above already high 1989 levels. High growth industries 
include motor vehicle assembly and production of motor vehicle parts, construction 
materials, foods and beverages, and electrical appliances. 


Other Sectors: High construction sector growth - 22.7 percent in 1990 - led to serious 
shortages of nearly all major construction materials. The industry was seriously overheated 
for most of the year, although there was anecdotal evidence of a modest slowdown in the 
pace of project starts in the second half. Construction of private office and residential 
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properties showed more vigor than public sector projects. Sharply higher domestic demand 
contributed to strong growth in the wholesale and retail trade sector, which passed the 
agricultural sector to take second place in terms of contribution to GDP in 1989. The 
financial and services sector (including tourism) also grew strongly during 1990. 


FISCAL PERFORMANCE 


The fiscal performance of Thailand’s National Government during FY 1990 (year ending 
September 30, 1990) was an improvement over 1989’s solid performance. Revenues 
continued to grow much faster than expenditures. According to Bank of Thailand estimates, 
total receipts exceeded $15.4 billion, up almost 28 percent from the corresponding figure for 
FY 1989. With total expenditures totalling just over $11.4 billion, the government’s overall 
surplus rose to some $4 billion, 68 percent higher than the FY 1989 surplus. Delays in 
implementing public sector construction projects continued to hold expenditures below 
planned levels while revenues, particularly from the business tax, income taxes, and customs 
duties, continued to grow faster than expected. During FY 1990, the state enterprise sector 
as a whole received $296 million in transfers from the national government budget and 
returned about $740 million in profits to the national government. The Electricity 
Generating Authority of Thailand, Telephone Organization of Thailand, Thai Airways and 
the Government Lottery Bureau provided most nonfinancial state enterprise profit. 


MONETARY POLICY AND INFLATION 


Inflationary pressures became more of a concern during 1990. Thailand’s official consumer 
price index reached an eight-year high, rising about 6 percent during 1990. The Bank of 
Thailand estimates 1991 inflation at 6 - 6.5 percent while other economists estimate CPI 
growth will exceed 7 percent for the year. Efforts to mobilize foreign savings were 
sufficiently successful to force the Bank of Thailand to tighten monetary policy during late 
1989 to neutralize the impact of capital inflows. While liquidity loosened somewhat during 
the first half of 1990, the combination of slower external inflows, tax payments and 
uncertainty over the events in the Persian Gulf led to very tight liquidity in the fall. The 
Central Bank acted to inject additional liquidity into the commercial banking system through 
its repurchase window. Cost-push inflation arising from supply shortages became more of a 
problem, further compounded by rising international oil prices in the second half of the year. 


INCOME DISTRIBUTION AND LABOR 


Thailand’s policy of promoting export-led growth through processing and manufacturing has 
led to significantly higher income levels in the Bangkok area and a few other areas where 
manufacturing or tourism are major activities. Elsewhere growth has been much slower. 
Information on income distribution is not available. Nonetheless, it is estimated that the per 
capita income in the Bangkok area is probably twice the level in the rest of the country. 
Despite widespread poverty in the countryside, Thailand’s relatively high productivity in food 
production assures that malnutrition is far less common than in most developing countries. 
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Thailand’s labor force grew 2.3 percent during 1990 to reach approximately 31 million. 
Official unemployment was about 3.8 percent at the end of 1990. The extent of 
underemployment is difficult to measure, but it appears to be extensive, particularly in rural 
areas. In Bangkok and six other provinces, the minimum wage rose to 100 Baht (about 
$3.95) per day on April 1, 1991. Lower minimum wages prevail elsewhere to encourage 
investors to establish factories in the countryside. Only about 3 percent of the industrial 
labor force, which accounts for less than 12 percent of Thai workers in 1990, was unionized. 


EXTERNAL SECTOR 


Thailand’s merchandise exports grew by 14.7 percent in dollar terms in 1990 to about $23 
billion, a deceleration from the 26 percent rate recorded in 1989. Lower growth was due in 
part to slowing world economic growth and worldwide declines in the prices of certain 
commodities. Growth in nontraditional and higher value added exports again outpaced the 
eight traditional export categories. The value of merchandise imports reached $33 billion in 
1990, up 29 percent in dollar terms from 1989. Consumer and capital goods showed the 
strongest growth, although petroleum product imports were also sharply higher in value 
terms. As a consequence, the trade deficit reached $10 billion for all of 1990. 


Earnings from tourism continued to rise in 1990. These earnings and remittances from Thai 
workers abroad contributed to a large positive balance in the services and transfers account. 
The events in the Persian Gulf had only a modest impact on 1990 remittances as relatively 
few Thai workers were employed in Iraq and Kuwait. 


Because of the high trade deficit, the current account deficit topped $6 billion, or 7.5 percent 
of GDP. Large positive net capital inflows kept the overall balance of payments positive. 
private investors have become the most important source of foreign funds. Net official 
international reserves exceeded $12.4 billion at the end of 1990, equivalent to about five 
months of imports. 


At the end of 1990, Thailand’s outstanding external public sector debt totalled $11.5 billion, 
down slightly from 1989. Of this total, almost half consisted of loans and guarantees from 
the Japanese Overseas Economic and Cooperation Fund (OECF), the World Bank (IBRD) 


and the Asian Development Bank. The debt service ratio declined by almost 2 percent in 
1990 to 8.8 percent. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1991 AND BEYOND 


Real GNP growth in 1991, although somewhat slower than in the past three years, should 
continue to be strong. Even if the economic growth in Thailand’s major markets slows 
modestly, Thai economic growth will likely exceed 8 percent. This slowdown might permit 
the government to reduce infrastructure bottlenecks and ease some inflationary pressure. 
Agriculture may experience little real growth due to poor weather, plateauing production and 
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declining prices. Manufacturing output growth could slow somewhat, perhaps to around 

10 percent, due to supply shortages, insufficient skilled labor and export market slowdowns. 
A large increase in public sector spending for infrastructure projects could maintain 
construction sector growth, although there may be a slowdown in the rate of growth of 
commercial and residential projects. 


A potential problem on the horizon is the high and rising current account deficit. A 
continued slowdown in the rate of growth of exports and net foreign investment may lead to 
a shift in the overall direction of the balance of payments from positive to negative. 


For FY 1991 the Thai Government projects a balanced central government budget. Royal 
Thai Government revenue estimates have proven very conservative and the National 
Government is likely to record another overall cash balance surplus, as it did in the first 
three months of the fiscal year. The state enterprise sector is also likely to be in surplus. 


Barring a severe slowdown in Thailand’s principal export markets, there is little reason to 
expect a decline in Thailand’s real economic growth to below 7 percent annually over the 
next few years. If global growth continues at a moderate pace, Thailand’s growth could 
exceed 9 percent in 1991. Infrastructure bottlenecks and shortages of skilled personnel will 
remain important dampening factors. Real growth beyond 1991 will also depend on the 
degree of demand restraint implemented to deal with an overheated construction sector and 
broader inflationary pressures, and future trends in capital inflows. 


Lack of sufficient infrastructure remains a major problem. There is increasing public 
recognition that metropolitan Bangkok’s public works -- communications facilities, ports, 
roads and mass transit, and electricity grid -- are already overtaxed and will come under 
more pressure. Efforts to promote industrial decentralization and create more infrastructure 
outside the Bangkok area will take years to implement. 


BILATERAL RELATIONS 


Relations between the United States and Thailand are long-standing and close. The armed 
forces deposed former Prime Minister Chatichai Choonhavan and dissolved his government 
in a February 23, 1991 coup. An interim government headed by Anand Panyarachun has 
pledged to draft a new constitution, hold elections and return Thailand to democratically 
elected government by early 1992. The United States supports the return of an elected 
government in Thailand, as well as the Thai Government’s efforts to improve living 
standards; protect Thailand’s sovereignty against external threats; consolidate a free-market; 
outward-looking economy; and interdict and eradicate illicit drugs. 


The United States calls upon Thailand to play a role in the world economic structure 
commensurate with its industrial diversification and growing economic importance. While 
some trade frictions exist, the United States and Thailand are working to ease them. 
Following the GATT investigation requested by the United States, on October 9, 1990 the 
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Thai Cabinet announced its decision to lift the long-standing ban on the importation of 
foreign cigarettes. Thailand has issued regulations covering the importation of cigarettes and 
has issued licenses to local distributors; actual sales of foreign cigarettes should begin by 
mid-1991. 


The U.S. Administration has sought improvements in the Thai regime for protecting U.S. 
intellectual property rights. This is likely to be an area of continued discussion between the 
Royal Thai Government and the United States. In December 1990, the United States 
initiated a section 301 investigation of Thailand’s copyright enforcement in response to a 
petition filed by the International Intellectual Property Alliance, the Motion Picture Export 
Association of America, and the Recording Industry Association of America. In March 1991 
the United States initiated a section 301 investigation regarding Thailand’s failure to protect 
pharmaceutical products under its patent law in response to a petition filed by the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. The United States also continues a dialogue with 
Thailand on promoting worker rights in response to U.S. legislation linking this issue with 
U.S. trade policy. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR U.S. EXPORTS 


The U.S. share of Thailand’s 1990 total trade was about 15.5 percent (up from 13 percent in 
1982) but behind Japan’s 24.7 percent. Total bilateral trade reached almost $9 billion in 
1990, with Thailand enjoying a bilateral surplus of $1.8 billion. Aircraft deliveries have 
accounted for much of the recent growth in U.S. exports to Thailand. 


Best Prospects 


Thailand’s bright economic prospects, spurred by an investment climate that should attract 
continuing inflows of private capital, make the Thai market an attractive and potentially very 
profitable one. While U.S. firms can expect strong competition from companies 
headquartered elsewhere, opportunities in Thailand merit serious investigation and aggressive 
pursuit in many sectors. Officials throughout the Royal Thai Government have told the 
Embassy they would welcome project proposals from U.S. companies. Thailand seeks to 
reduce the risk of becoming too dependent on a small number of companies for its 
technology, capital, and management inputs. As evidenced by the growing number of Thai 
students pursuing technical and managerial courses of study in the United States, there is 
wide recognition in Thailand of U.S. expertise in these areas. In the Embassy’s view, the 
following sectors offer the best prospects for expanding exports of U.S. goods and services 
over 1991. 


Telecommunications Equipment: Thailand’s total market for telecommunications 
equipment is estimated at $627 million for 1990. Total market growth may average 10 
percent a year for 1990-1992. The Ministry of Transport and Communications (MOTC) has 
recognized the need to provide additional communications facilities and equipment in support 
of Thailand’s development and diversification. Concessions on nation-wide networks of data 
transmission, digital paging, cellular telephone, satellite earth station and fiber optic cable, 
including the 3 million line telephone expansion project worth about 150 billion Baht ($6 
billion) are currently under review by the Royal Thai Government. In 
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addition, MOTC is reviewing proposals for a 30-year concession for a Thai-owned satellite 
project. Given the trend toward private concessions, U.S. telecommunications equipment 
vendors are in a good position, as private firms usually consider buying quality products, not 
necessarily the least expensive ones favored by government agencies. 


Medical Equipment and Supplies: There is a growing need for hospitals, clinics, and other 
medical facilities in Thailand, both to serve Bangkok’s growing population and to 
complement efforts to develop industrial and tourist activities outside Bangkok, particularly 
the Eastern Seaboard area. U.S. equipment seems to have an advantage over competitors’ as 
doctors generally prefer quality products. The Thai market for medical equipment and 
supplies grew from $85 million in 1988 to $93.5 million in 1989, a growth of 10 percent. 
The market is estimated at $110 million in 1990, with an annual growth rate of 10 percent. 


Food Processing and Packaging Machinery: The total market for food processing and 
packaging machinery in Thailand was estimated at $132 million in 1990, of which $100 
million was imported. The market is projected to grow by 10 percent per year. Machines 
for the following industries have the best growth potential here: fruit and vegetable 
processing/packaging; meat, poultry and egg processing/packaging; fish and seafood 
processing/packaging; and fats and oil extraction and processing. 


Computers and Peripherals: Total Thai demand for computers and peripherals was 
estimated at $380 million in 1990, almost all of which was imported. Computer purchases 
by government offices and state enterprises are projected to grow by 10 percent per year 
through 1995. Purchases by the private sector are forecast to grow by more than 20 percent 
per year. Macrocomputers will have the biggest market share but workstations and hard disk 
drives will have the highest growth prospect. There will be significant business opportunities 
for laptop computers, notebook computers, workstations, hard disk drives and laser printers. 


Agricultural Products: The industrialization of Thailand and its concurrent economic 
development have brought a change in Thai eating habits. This is seen in the popularity of 
Western-style (including fast food) restaurants and in displacement of traditional "wet 
markets" by modern supermarkets. Products with good retail potential include fresh fruit 
and nuts, snack foods, confectionery, health foods, cheese, and wine. The food service and 
food processing sectors represent good markets for specialty produce, beef, beverage bases, 
soup mixes, fruit fillings, butter oil, emulsifiers, and spices. In the non-food area, products 


with good market potential include sawn lumber, hides and leather, livestock genetics, and 
animal feed additives. 


INVESTMENT CLIMATE AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Thailand welcomes foreign direct investment as a means of promoting economic 
development, employment, technology transfer, and export diversification. The Investment 
Promotion Act of 1977 provides the basic framework for investment. The Alien business 
Law imposes certain restrictions. The Treaty of Amity and Economic Relations also 
provides some rights for U.S. investors. 
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The Board of Investment offers incentives to investors who commit to, for example, 
exporting substantial portions of their production or locating outside the Bangkok area. In 
one positive change for all investors, in 1990 the Thai Government lowered the import tariffs 
on many types of machinery to 5 percent. The Securities Exchange of Thailand also offers 
attractive opportunities for portfolio investment. 


U.S. direct investment in Thailand accounted for over 30 percent of the value of all foreign 
investment between 1970 and 1985, according to the Bank of Thailand. Firms from the 
United States have recently fallen behind those from Japan in establishing new factories in 
Thailand, although U.S. investment continues to grow rapidly. In 1990, the Board of 
Investment approved 72 U.S. investment projects worth over $1 billion. U.S. investors 


established here are almost without exception enthusiastic about their operations in Thailand 
and are reinvesting heavily. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


The Embassy in Bangkok, in cooperation with the Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, 
and State in the United States, stand ready to assist U.S. businesses interested in broadening 
U.S.-Thai commercial relations. Those in the United States should make the nearest district 
office of the Department of Commerce their first point of contact. Trade specialists there 
can provide general briefing materials and specific assistance such as the Agent/Distributor 
Service, credit information on Thai importers or prospective agents, market research studies, 
and guidance on upcoming trade promotion events. The Country Specialists for Thailand in 
the Commerce Department’s International Trade Administration and in the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, Department of Agriculture, are also valuable sources of assistance. 
The U.S. Export-Import Bank stands ready to assist U.S. exporters. U.S. businesses are 
also invited to contact the Thailand/Burma Office, Department of State and the Thai/ASEAN 
Office at AID. Business visitors to Bangkok are welcome to make an appointment to meet 
with appropriate Embassy personnel to discuss their business interests. 





The National Trade 
Data Bank 


... is aconvenient electronic source for interna- 
tional trade and export information to start or 
boost your export sales. 


... Contains over 90,000 documents in- 
cluding basic export information (The 
Basic Guide to Exporting), country-spe- 
cific information (The World Factbook), 
industry-specific information (The In- 
dustrial Outlook) and industry-country 
information (Market Research Reports). 
The NTDB’s Foreign Traders Index identi- 
fies foreign firms seeking to import U.S. 
products. 


... is released monthly on CD-ROM and can 
be used on any IBM-compatible personal com- 
puter equipped with a CD-ROM reader. 


The NTDB was established by the Omnibus 
Trade and Competitiveness Act of 1988 to pro- 
vide “...reasonable public access, including 
electronic access ...” to export promotion and 
international economic information. The NTDB is 


the titles of documents. Retrieved information 
can be viewed on screen, printed or exported to 
an ASCII or spreadsheet file. 


You can use the NTDB CD-ROM on any IBM- 


your one-stop source for the best international 
trade and export data from 15 U.S. Federal 
Government agencies. 


The NTDB brings you this wealth of information 
using the latest in information technology — 
Compact Disc-Read Only Memory (CD-ROM). 
Each month's disc contains the complete Data 
Bank and two software programs (BROWSE and 
ROMWARE®) to simplify access and retrieval of 
text, time series and tabular data. BROWSE was 
created exclusively for the National Trade Data 
Bank and was designed to help users with virtu- 
ally no knowledge of Federal data explore and 
access the entire NTDB. Both programs perform 
databank searches based on country and prod- 
uct information, or searches for specific words in 


compatible PC with at least 512K of memory, an 
ISO 9660 (standard) CD-ROM reader, and 
MicroSoft CD-ROM extensions (version 2.0 or 
higher). The monthly NTDB CD-ROM is entirely 
self-contained and requires no additional space 
on a hard drive. NTDB software will optionally 
use a color monitor (CGA, EGA or VGA) and a 
mouse. 


At $360 for a 12-month subscription or $35 per 
single disc, the NTDB is an economical means of 
locating the research data and overseas con- 
tacts essential to your success in exporting. 


To order, simply complete the form on the re- 
verse. For phone orders or additional informa- 
tion call the NTDB staff at 202-377-1986. 





National Trade Data Bank (NTDB) Information Programs 


Central Intelligence Agency 
Handbook on Economic Statistics 
The World Factbook 


Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agricultural 

Services 

Foreign Production Supply & Distribution of Agriculture 
Commodities 


Department of Commerce/Economics & Statistics 
Administration (ESA), Bureau of the Census 
Exports from Manufacturing Establishments 

Total Mid-Year Populations & Projections through 2050 
Merchandise Trade - Imports (Country-Commodity) 
Merchandise Trade - Exports (Country-Commodity) 
Merchandise Trade - Imports (Commodity-Country) 
Merchandise Trade - Exports (Commodity-Country) 

Trade & Employment 


Department of Commerce/ESA, Bureau of Economic 

Analysis 

Operations of U.S. Affiliates of Foreign Companies 

U.S. Businesses Acquired & Established by Foreign Direct 
Investors 

U.S. Expenditures for Pollution Abatement & Control! (PAC) 

Foreign Direct Investment in the U.S.: Position, Capital, Income 

U.S. Assets Abroad & Foreign Assets in the U.S. 

International Services 

U.S. International Transactions (Balance of Payments) 

U.S. Merchandise Trade (Balance of Payments Basis) 

National Income & Product Accounts, Annual Series 

National Income & Product Accounts, Quarterly Series 

Operations of U.S. Parent Companies & Their Foreign Affiliates 

U.S. Direct Investment Abroad: Position, Capital, Income 

Fixed Reproducible Tangible Wealth Estimates 


Department of Commerce/international Trade Adminis- 

tration (ITA), Office of International Economic Policy 

EC 1992: A Commerce Dept. Analysis of EC Directives, Volumes |,|I 
& Ill 


Department of Commerce/ITA, Office of Trade 
Development 

Business America 

Understanding U.S. Foreign Trade Data 

U.S. Industrial Outlook 


Department of Commerce/ITA, U.S. & Foreign 
Commercial Service 

Foreign Traders Index 

A Basic Guide to Exporting 

Market Research Reports 

Trade Opportunity Program (on Economic Bulletin Board) 


Department of Commerce/National Institute for 
Standards & Technology 
Standards, Certification & Metric Information Program 


Department of Energy 
International Energy Database 


Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
International Labor Statistics 
International Price Indexes 


Export-Import Bank of the United States 
Export-Import Bank of the United States, Quarterly Report 


Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
Weighted Average Exchange Value of the Dollar 

U.S. 3-Month CD Interest Rates 

Foreign Spot Exchange Rates 

Foreign Three-Month Interest Rates 

Stock Price Indices for the G-10 Countries 


U.S. International Trade Commission 
Trade Between the U.S. & Non-Market Economy Countries 


Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
OPIC Program Summaries 


Small Business Administration 
Small Business and Export Information System 


Office of the U.S. Trade Representative 
National Trade Estimate Report on Foreign Trade Barriers 
Trade Projections Report to the Congress 


University of Massachusetts, MISER 
State Origins of Exports 


National Trade Data Bank (NTDB) Order Form 


J Monthly subscription (12 issues) at $360.00 
Method of payment 


J copies of the most recent CD-ROM at $35.00 each 


J Enclose check or money order payable to “Economics and Statistics Administration” 


LJ Charge to: LJ MasterCard (J VISA 
Account Number 


Signature 


Ship to: 





Telephone ( 


Name 


Exp. Date 


Mail form to: 

U.S. Department of Commerce 
Office of Business Analysis 
HCHB Room 4885 
Washington, D.C. 20230 


@ (202) 377-1986 








